The determination of union 
leaders to establish a “labor” party 
is an echo of an old threat. This 
time the movement seems possessed 
of unusual vitality. If the party is 
to “get anywhere” it will have to 
draw heavily upon “liberal” voters, 
outside labor ranks, as does the 
British Labor party. 

Labor feels impelled to move at 
this time, because organized work- 
ers can no longer count the Demo- 
cratic party as their unconditional 
friend. Moreover, as we pointed out 
at the time HENRY WALLACE became 
a candidate, there isn’t currently a 
tenable haven for extreme but sin- 
cere liberals. (The WALLACE banner 
isn’t attracting this group, as many 
had hoped; the party disintegrates 
and will hardly last the campaign.) 

The ist significant test for a 
labor-liberal party cannot come be- 
fore the ’50 Congressional elections. 
In strong industrial areas, the party, 
ably organized, might send a scat- 
tering of representatives to Wash- 
ington. It does not now seem prob- 
able that labor-liberals could seri- 
ously anticipate tenanting the 
White House in ‘52. And unless la- 
bor can win signal victories within 
the structure of its own party, it 
may be better advised to try to 
make its influence felt in one of 
the older parties. In any case, the 
liberal element is a force whose 
leavening effect will be increasingly 
noted in subsequent nat’l elections. 


H E 
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MAY WE gue YOU ON THAT? 


Dr Epw U Connon, director of 
the Bureau of Standards: “From a 
military point of view it is just as 
important that we get some new 
secrets to keep as that we hold 
on to old ones. Scientific secrets 
deteriorate if stockpiled.” 1-Q 

NorMAN THOMAS, Socialist candi- 
date for Pres: “We Socialists em- 
phatically disagree with Wallace 
that peace can be had by appeasing 
Communist totalitarianism.” 2-Q 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH, of Great Brit- 
ain: “It is strange that war, the 
most wicked of all human follies, 
brings to the surface the noblest 
instincts we possess.” 3-Q 

JOHN COLLIER, former U S Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs: “Our 
nation in 4 yrs has produced and 
stored enough atomic bombs to an- 
nihilate every large city in Europe 
within 24 hrs.” 4-Q 

Don MITCHELL, chairman, NAM 
Taxation Committee: “This nation 
will not continue to prosper and 
grow with half a loaf of tax re- 
duction.” 5-Q 

Judge EpwIn A Rosson, Illinois 
Superior Court Justice: “The prom- 
ises before marriage of a wife or a 
husband do not mean a thing.” 6-Q 

Pres Harry S Truman: “This time, 
we must make sure that the tragic 
events that followed the First 
World War are not repeated. Look- 
ing back, the mistakes that were 
made in the yrs following the First 


World War are so obvious, and 
their consequences were so terrible, 
that there can be no excuse for re- 
peating them.” 7-Q 

Britain’s Marshal Viscount BER- 
NARD L MONTGOMERY: “I believe that 
man is the lst weapon of war. In the 
end it is the man who has to do 
his stuff, even if he only presses a 
button.” 8-Q 


Prof HERMANN KASTNER, one of 
the chiefs of the Communistic 
People’s Congress: “Woe to the 
Germans who support the partition 
of Germany. They bear a heavy re- 
sponsibility in history. We in East- 
ern Germany must do all in our 
power to be prepared for the mo- 
ment of Germany’s reuniting, and 
this moment will come because it is 
an historic necessity.” 9-Q 


“ ” 


“ ” 


Mrs HENRY WALLACE: “I never 
saw a Communist, and I doubt if 
he (Henry Wallace) has.” 10-Q 

Gen Lucius D Cutay, on the “Is- 
Hitler-Alive?” topic: “Even if he 
were alive he couldn’t be any more 
dead than he is.”—Time. 11-Q 














E WHO NEVER QUOTES 


IS NEVER QUOTED" 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





ACTION—1 

Every time one man puts a new 
idea across, he finds 10 men who 
thought of it before he did, but 
they only thought of it—Tool Tips. 


ALIBI—2 

Henry Wagner, chef at the Ste- 
vens hotel in Chicago, is some- 
thing of a philosopher. Six students 
of hotel mgt had been brought in 
to study the problems the Stevens 
has to face in handling its thou- 
sands of guests every day, each one 
of them being put in charge of some 
major dep’t. As Henry Wagner 
turned his duties over to a 22-yr- 
old boy for the day, he said: “Don’t 
worry about what to tell the custo- 
mers when ‘their peas are cold. Jus‘ 
see to it that the peas are not cold!” 
—Christian Advocate. 


AMERICA—Enterprise—3 

It’s an appropriate coincidence 
that the word “American” ends in 
“I can.”—Alerander Animator, hm, 
Alexander Film Co. 


CHARITY—Funds—4 

Great Britain used a new and 
easy method of raising money for 
a charity in 37. Each person who 
wished to contribute simply author- 
ized his bank to deduct from his 
account at the end of a certain day, 
the odd shillings and pence and 
send that am’t to the fund. Within 
a wk the total collected amounted 
to $473,430.—FrRELING Foster, Col- 
lier’s. 


CHILDREN—5 

A baby may not be able to lift 
much, but it can hold a marriage 
together. — O A BatTIsTA, Every- 
body’s Wkly. 


CHURCH—Attendance—6 

It is said that the great preacher 
Rowland Hill was so troubled by 
late-comers to his services that one 
Sunday morning he prayed, “O 
Lord, bless those mightily who are 
in their places; give grace to those 
who are on their way; and have 
mercy on those who are getting 
ready to come, and will never ar- 
rive..—EpDWIN WYLE, Religious Di- 
gest. 


COMMUNISM—7 

Another Communist dream is 
that everyone eats but no one 
cooks.—Path finder. 


CRITICISM—8 

Some politicians were discussing 
hecklers. One of them said he never 
made reply. “Many yrs ago,” he 
explained, “my father told me never 
to roll in the mud with a pig. Be- 
cause you both get covered with 
mud—and the pig likes it.”—-WALTER 
WINCHELL, syndicated col. 


DRINK—Drinking—9 


A man who was an habitual 


‘drinker was often repentant and 


humble after a debauch. He would 
promise his wife to do better, but 
he never seemed able to keep his 
word. 

One night he said to his wife 
sadly, “You’re a clever woman, 
Jenny, a courageous, active, good 
woman. You should have married 
a better man than I am, dear.” 

She looked at him, and thinking 
of the fine man he had been before 
he started to drink, she ans’d in a 
quiet voice, “I did, James.”—Sunday 
at Home. 


ENTERPRISE—10 

Last spring, three 6-yr-old girls 
rang my door bell. As I opened the 
door, the little blonde spokesman 
of the group asked: “Lady, would 
you care if we pulled some dande- 
lion greens in your yard?” 

I told them to take all they 
wanted. 

A half-hr passed, and the door 
bell rang again. I opened the door, 


and the little blonde stepped for- 
ward again, holding a bag. “Lady,” 
she asked, “would you like to buy 
some dandelion greens for 10¢?”— 
Mrs Liman Staccs, Magazine Di- 
gest. 


FORTITUDE—11 

Out of China comes the story of 
a traveler who watched the lines 
of coolies with their heavy packs 
ascend a steep trail ahead of her. 
She was interested to notice that, 
at one certain point in the path, 
they stepped aside and swerved 
dangerously near the precipice be- 
fore continuing their climb. 

When she herself reached the 
place. she watched with interest 
for the obstacle in the way, and 
to her amazement, saw, growing 
from the cracks in the rocks, an 
exquisitely beautiful primrose. 

Her guide stooped down, touched 
it gently, and said, “It is from such 
as this that we learn fortitude!”— 
World Call. 


= 
l Private Enterprise 


| The power to choose the work I | 
do 

| To grow and have the larger | 

view, | 

| To know and feel that I am free, | 

To stand erect, not bow the knee, | 

| To be no chattel of the State, | 

| To be the master of my fate, | 

| To dare, to risk, to lose, to win, 

make my own career begin. ; 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


way, 

gain in wisdom, day by day, 
ith hope and zest to climb, to 

rise, 
| I call that “Private Enterprise.” 
| —HersertT CASSsON, Efficiency 
—— (London) 12 | 


‘oO 
‘o serve the world in my own 
‘oO 


T 
B 
T 
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GOD—Understanding—13 

Not long ago, a highly educated 
woman said to a preacher, “It isn’t 
just that I don’t believe in God. I 
haven’t the least idea what you 
mean by the word.” — Christian 
Century. 


GUIDANCE—Family—14 

Family trees, like garden varieties, 
are likely to produce inferior fruit 
unless they are watchfully pruned 
of spurious growth and dutifully 
sprayed with the essence of the Ten 
Commandments. — Chilton Times- 
Jnl. 
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INCOME—15 

Our income should be like our 
shoes: If too small they will pinch 
us, but if too large they will cause 
us to stumble and fall over—GrREN- 
VILLE KLEISER. 


INGENUITY—16 

Some Pacific Univ profs talk too 
fast, but students don’t care—they 
have a wire recorder. Started by 6 
ex-GI students, who pooled their 
money to buy the recorder, eve- 
ning play-back classes are held 
with a charge of 50¢ admission. — 
Jnl of Education, 4-’48. 


INVESTMENT—17 

The 1st time you are asked to in- 
vest money in a going concern, find 
out which way it is going —VAUGHN 
Monroe, radio program. 


| Alone 
| This quotation by JosHuA LOTH | 
| LiesMAN, author of the best-sell- | 
| ing book Peace of Mind, is from | 
| a recent address before the So- 
| ciety of Midland Authors. Rabbi 
LieBMaAN died last wk in N Y: 

| “Man is alone in an absurd 
| universe, Man is born, lives and 
| dies alone. . . People run in mobs 
| to eseape their zeroism. Every- 
| one tries to flee from aloneness, 
| but it is man’s fate.” 18 


LEADERSHIP—19 

If we have no faith in ourselves 
and in the kind of future we can 
create together, we are fit only to 
follow, not to lead. The Bible con- 
tains 2 proverbs we can not afford 
to forget. The 1st is “Man does not 
live by bread alone,” and the 2nd 
is “Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” — CHaAs LUCKMAN, 
quoted in Forbes. 


LIFE—20 

Life can only be understood back- 
wards; but it must be lived for- 
wards.—SoOREN KIERKEGAARD. 


MANAGEMENT—21 

A recent survey reveals a remark- 
able lack of information concern- 
ing the importance of mgt. The 
question was asked, “In your opin- 
ion, which has done the most to 
improve the standard of living of 
the average American citizen—gov’t, 
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labor unions or business mgt?” 
Forty-three per cent of the people 
repl’d “Gov't.” Forty-two per cent 
repl’d, “Labor unions.” Fifteen per 
cent said, “Mgt has done the most.” 
—Advertiser’s Digest. 


MARRIAGE—22 

Young couples, caught in the grip 
of a strong emotion, should stop 
and think seriously before embark- 
ing upon matrimony. It is also a 
good idea for a swimmer to decide 
whether he really wants to be 
swept out to sea by the undertow— 
and just about as effective—BImL 
VauGHAN, Kansas City Star. 


“ ” 


Matrimony: An _ institution of 
learning in which a man loses his 
bachelor’s degree and his wife 
acquires a master’s—R & R Maga- 
zine. 


MEMORY AND TRADITION—23 
Memory and tradition are the ty- 

rants of our environment.—JoHN P 

Marquannd. The Late George Apley. 


MIND—24 

Make up your mind, but put a 
gadget on it so you can turn it 
around. — MARGERY WILSON, quoted 
by Dan Custer, “What Do You 
Really Believe?” Science of Mind, 
6-"48. 


“ ” 


The mind is like the stomach. It 
is not how much you put into it 
that counts, but how much it di- 
gests —Fraternal Monitor. 


OCCUPATION—Lack—25 

American Men, they say, never 
know what to do with themselves 
when they retire from business. As 
one of them put it: “I get up early, 
read the obituary col’s, and if my 
name isn’t there, I go back to bed.” 
—BERNARDINE KIELTY, Book-of-the- 
Mo Club News. 


OPINION—26 

An opinion is a minimum of facts 
combined with prejudice and emo- 
tion. —Banking. 


An opinion is an idea that you 


hold; a conviction is an idea that 
holds you—R & R Magazine. 


ORIGIN—Magazine—27 

From 2 Arabic words—Makhazine 
(warehouse) and Kha zana (to 
store up). Brought to England by 
16th Century travellers the word 
gradually came to mean a store- 
house or treasury of information. 
It was first used in a literary sense 
in 1731 when it appeared as a name 
on the still flourishing Gentleman’s 
Magazine, which described itself as 
a collection of subjects “to treasure 
up.” Rival publications began imi- 
tating until finally periodicals mo- 
nopolized the term.—Bluebird Briejs, 
hm, Bluebird Bakeries. 


PATRIOTISM—28 

Patriotism consists not in waving 
the flag, but in striving that our 
country shall be righteous as well 
as strong.—JAs BRYCE. 


“ ” 


A man’s country is not a certain 
area of land, but it is a principle; 
and patriotism is loyalty to that 
principle—Gero Wm Curtis. 


PEACE—29 
The world should make peace 


first and then it should make it 
last —Path finder. 


POLITENESS—30 
“Politeness does not cost any- 
thing,” argued the philosopher. 
“But people,” repl’d the waiter, 
“are always willing to pay for it.”— 
LUKE McLUKE, Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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AGRICULTURE — Paper: U & 
Dep’t of Agriculture technicians 
have developed economical and 
practical way to convert straw into 
fine papers. New method could 
make more than 95 million tons 
of wheat straw burned and wasted 
yrly into about 20 million tons of 
cellulose pulp. (Shears) 


AUTOMOBILE—Appliances: New, 
low-priced paint sprayer that at- 
taches to spark plug of any auto 
makes the motor an efficient air 
compressor for every spraying job. 
Sprayer can be used for inflating as 
well as for spraying enamel paint, 
varnish, lacquer, insecticides, and 
weed killers. (LAWRENCE N GALTON, 
American) 


CONSTRUCTION: Portable ele- 
vator saves valuable scaffolding and 
elevator-bldg time for construction 
co’s. Mounted on truck, elevator can 
be raised to its full height of 40 ft, 
and made ready for use in less 
than an hr. Can lift a load of up 
to 700 lbs the height of a 4-story 
bldg. (Business Wk) 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES: 
Telechron Lite-Call alarm performs 
by flashing sleeper’s bed lamp. If 
this fails, audible alarm goes into 
action. Made by Northern Industri- 
al Chemical Co. (Durez Molder, 
hm, Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc) 

FIRST AID: A _ snake-bite kit 
contains suction cups, lancet, anti- 
septic, tourniquet, and directions. 
Made by Cutter Laboratories, Berke- 
ley, Cal. (Argosy) 

PLASTICS: Hot-R- Cold - Pak, 
Inc, of N Y announced combina- 
tion ice pack and hot-water bottle 
—a Vinylite plastic bag with sealed- 
in liquid. Can be heated in boiling 
water or frozen in the refrigerator. 
(Newsweek ) 


POLITICS—31 

A bilious commentator sees little 
difference between Democrat and 
Republican, It is estimated that 
billions of words will be exchanged 
in these next 4 mo’s over the little 
difference.—Oregonian. 


PRAYER—32 

Two little negro boys had just 
finished stacking the blocks in the 
basement and they had been asked 
to stay for lunch. A card table had 
been set up in the hall, and their 
little brown faces beamed at the 
unexpected treat. 

Having our unexpected guests 
cared for, we took our accustomed 
places around our own table. While 
the coffee was being poured, I re- 
marked, “They did a good job with 
the blocks. Perhaps they deserve...” 

“Daddy,” interrupted my 5-yr- 
old, “please be quiet.” She pointed 
to the hall. We listened. The older 
of the 2 negro boys was thanking 
God for their food. When he had 
finished I called to him. “Sonny, 
I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to disturb 


you.” 
“That’s all right, Mister,” he 
repl’d. “You didn’t bother. God 


heard us anyway.”—Pulpit Preach- 
ing. 


PRODUCTION—33 

We are all manufacturers. 
making good, making trouble, or 
making excuses.—Christian Union 
Herald. 


PROFIT—34 
Today’s profits are yesterday’s 
goodwill—ripened.—Vision. 


PUBLICITY—35 

It’s easy to identify a publicity 
hound. That breed always has a 
big mouth and a long tale—Grit. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—36 — 

A customer came to a cigar coun- 
ter and said: “Gimme a pkg of Paul 
Mauls.” “Paul Mauls? Yes, sir,” 
said the clerk. 

A few moments later, another 
man stepped up and said: “I want 
a pack of Pal Mals.” The clerk said, 
“Pal Mals? Yes, sir.” Then a 3rd 
came in and ordered “Pell Mells.” 
The clerk repl’d, “Pell Mells? Yes, 
=” 

A bystander said to the cigar 
clerk: “Say, how do you pronounce 
the name of those cigarettes?” 


Said the salesman. “Just like the 


customer does.” — Horizons, syndi- @ 


cated by Cambridge Associates. 


RACE—Prejudice—37 

Dorothy Parker was listening to 
a mbr of the “Bore Hundred” who 
resides in a restricted Conn area 
defend the exclusiveness of her 
neighborhood. “Mind you, Mrs 
Parker,” the socialite concluded 
with the standard remark, “some of 
my best friends are Jewish.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs Parker: “How 
do you keep them?”—BusTER ROTH- 
MAN, Reader’s Scope. 


RELIGION—38 

Gov’t statistics show the Ameri- 
cans spend more money on gum 
than they do on religion. They use 
gum every day.—JOSEPHUS HENRY, 
Scottsbluff (Neb) Star-Herald. 


SUCCESS—39 

A young college grad asked a suc- 
cessful business leader for some 
good advice. “Tell me, sir, how can 
I make a good start in the great 
game of business?” 

The business man offered curtly: 
“Sell your wrist watch, young man, 
and buy an alarm clock.”—Pure Oil 
News. 


TAXES—40 
A dime is a dollar with all the 
various taxes deducted. — Threads, 


hm, Geometric Tool Co. 


TIME—41 

The trouble with Father Time is 
he doesn’t make any round trips.— 
Try-Square, hm, Vonnegut Hard- 
ware Co. 


VISION—42 

The clearsighted do not rule the 
world, but they sustain and con- 
sole it—AGNES REPPLIER, Eight Dec- 
ades. (Houghton, Mifflin) 


WORK—43 

An old rancher in eastern Kansas 
was hoeing his corn in the hot 
summer sun. “Why don’t you hitch 
the team up and plow those weeds 
out with a cultivator?” asked his 
more energetic brother-in-law. 

“Oh, I dunno,” the rancher repl’d, 
“It’s so easy to quit this way.”— 
Capper’s Wkly. 
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The Real Rulers of the US A 

The culmination of many yrs’ work, GEO SELDES 
beiieves that 1000 Americans (Boni & Gaer, $3.) is 
the most important book of his career as a one-man 
crusade against reactionary forces. His latest book is 
loaded with explosive revelations of plans by that 
master-group of financiers and politicians often re- 
ferred to cynically as “the boys in the back room.” Mr SELDEs takes us 


boldly into all the nation’s significant back rooms, the seamiest and the 
most sumptuous, and shows us where the real controls are concealed. We 
see not only how the controls are manipulated but also by whom: the 1000 
Americans whose acts affect the lives of more than 140 million people. 


If it is true that money prevails 
in nat’l and state elections, then it 
must also be true that the men 
who put up the money, the handful 
including the duPonts, Pews, Mel- 
lons, Rockefellers and others fre- 
quently named in this vol, also con- 
trol our political life, our Congress, 
and the Presidency itself. 

A conspiracy of silence has al- 
ways existed on this subject. But 
on Jan 13, 1924, the N Y World 
(and its affiliate, the St Louis Post- 
Dispatch) did publish the 1st great 
and sensational expose of ‘the pur- 
chase of the presidency. The evi- 
dence was supplied by Maj J J 
Dickinson, a former official of the 
Dep’t of State, and corroborated by 
Judge Alton Brooks Parker, who 
had been defeated by Theo Roose- 
velt, who still remains one of the 
great mythical heroes of the Ameri- 
can people. The Roosevelt campaign 
against Parker was underwritten 
“just as they would underwrite 
building a ry from here to San 
Francisco,” according to Dickin- 
son, . 


In 1936 there was announced the 
lst series of organizations which 
appealed to the public for support. 
It called itself the “American Lib- 
erty League.” It raised a huge fund 
which was spent in the effort to 
destroy the New Deal by keeping 
Franklin D Roosevelt out of the 
White House for a 2nd term and 
to destroy the Wagner Act. 


The financial tie-up of the Re- 
publican Party, the corp’ns, the Lib- 
erty League and the super-patriotic 
organizations is apparent. The list 
of contributors to the Republican 
Nat'l Committee and the Liberty 
League is almost identical: Morgan, 
Davison, Baker, duPont, Sloan, 
Melion, Manville, Mather, Armour, 
Reed, Strawn, Vanderbilt, Crock- 
er. .. Among the contributors to the 
Roosevelt fund in the same election 
were: Mrs Doris Duke Cromwell, 
Curtis Bok and Jas W Gerard. 
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One of history’s strangest ironies 
will be the 2 facts that the largest 
campaign slush fund to date was 
raised in 1940 by the same people 
who in 1944 prevented the same 
party standard bearer (Willkie) 
from even attending the convention. 

Sen Gillette was howled down in 
the Senate when he said that the 
funds for both sides in 1940 might 
go to $20 million, but he himself 
announced an Official figure of 
$16,476,039 for Willkie. It was actu- 
ally $i8 million. The main indi- 
vidual money backers were the du- 
Ponts, the Pews, and the Rocke- 
fellers . . The Democrats officially 
rec’d $6,284,463, 

But experts for the Campaign 
Expenditures Committee “estimated 
that a total of $35 to $40 million 
was spent. . .” 

A report by Dr Harold W Davey 
says: “Since 1900, there: has been 
far less difference in the am’ts of 
election money spent by the 2 par- 
ties. Yet with only 2 exceptions, the 
party whose nat’l committee spent 
the most money won every time. 
The Ist exception was the 1912 
election of Wilson when Theo 
Roosevelt split the Republican vote. 
The other was the landslide defeat 
of Landon by Franklin D Roosevelt 
in 1936". .. 


The pattern of financial support 
in presidential elections is a highly 
significant index of who pulls the 
strings within the parties, and re- 
flects the pattern of the economic 
structure and the pyramiding power 
within the structure. “In a de- 
mocracy it is highly important that 
the voters be fully informed on all 
these points.” They are not. . . 

Whether the 1000 buy the presi- 
dency or not may be open to ques- 
tion; but no one can question the 
fact that these same few and their 
organizations, share political, social 
and economic viewpoints which 
range between 2 terms, reaction 
and Fascism. 





The Heir of All Things 


THOs TRAHERNE 

Three hundred yrs ago there was 
born in England “a shoemaker’s 
son Of Hereford” who, in the full- 
ness of time, took holy orders, led 
a simple, devout life, and was well 
read in “primitive antiquity and the 
fathers.” Fifty-one yrs ago this mo, 
certain mss were discovered in a 
st bookstall. The papers were even- 
tually traced, and the authorship 
of THOs TRAHERNE established. 


You never enjoy the world aright 
till the Sea itself floweth in your 
veins, till you are clothed with the 
heavens, and crowned with the 
Stars: and perceive yourself to be 
sole heir of the whole world, and 
more than so, because men are in 
it who are every one sole heirs as 
well as you. Till you can sing and 
rejoice and delight in God, as mi- 
sers do in gold, and Kings in 
sceptres, you will never enjoy the 
world. 


Till your spirit filleth the whole 
world, and the stars are your jewels; 
till you are as familiar with the 
ways of God in all Ages as with 
your walk and table: till you are 
intimately acquainted with that 
shady nothing out of which the 
world was made: till you love men 
so as to desire their happiness, with 
a thirst equal to the zeal of your 
own: till you delight in God for 
being good to all: you never enjoy 
the world. Till you more feel it 
than your private estate, and are 
more present in the hemisphere, 
considering the glories and the 
beauties there, than in your own 
house: Till you remember how 
lately you were made, and how 
wonderful it was when you came 
into it: and more rejoice in the 
palace of your glory, than if it had 
been made but to-day morning. 











=e GOOD STORIES? 


“Will,” said a newly married doc- 
tor, “I’m in a quandry as to just 
what I should call my wife’s mother. 
I don’t like to call her ‘Mother-in- 
law’ on account of the comic paper 
jokes on that name, and somehow 
there is a certain sacredness about 
the word ‘Mother’ that makes me 
hesitate to apply to any but my 
own.” 

“Well,” said the friend. “I can 
only tell you my own experience. 
The ist yr we were married I ad- 
dressed my wife’s mother as ‘say,’ 
and after that we called her 
‘Grandma’.” Woodmen of the 
World Magazine, hm, Woodmen of 
the World Life Ins Society. a 


“ ” 


A bookie is a pickpocket who 
lets you use your own hands.— 
Bos Hope, comedian. 


Sylvia Fine, the Warner producer, 
tells of a lady who went to a movie 
and asked the box-office man the 
price of a ticket. “$1.20,” he told 
her, . . “Double feature?” she 
asked. . . “No. One movie,” he said. . . 
“Technicolor?” she asked. . . “No. 
“Black and white film,” said the 
man. .. “Bingo?” she cont’d. 
“No. No Bank Night, no Bingo,” 
said the man. “Give away 
dishes?” asked the lady. “No. No 
dishes. Just a picture,” said the 
man. . . “$1.20 for 1 picture!” said 
the lady. “What’s the picture?” “Dr 
Wassell,” said the box-office man. . . 
“‘Dr Wassell?’” the lady said. “A 
specialist?”—-LeonarD Lyons, Read- 
er’s Scope. b 


Bureauracy: Gov't of the 
people, by some of the people, 
and for some of the people.— 
Detroit News. 


“ 


A man, filling out a job applica- 
tion blank, came to the question: 
Have You Ever BEEN ARRESTED? His 
answer was, “No.” The next ques- 
tion asking “WuHy” was meant for 
those who answered the first part 
in the affirmative. Nevertheless he 
answered it with, “Never got 
caught.”—RIcHarD G QUISTORF. c 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Harry L Birp, author, 


This Fascinating Advertising 
Business. 

Here’s a story I’ve used very 
effectively in those cases where, 
pressed for time, I’ve had to 
reduce my talk to “a little out 
of the center.” 

Mrs Knitzelbaum approached 
her favorite delicatessen dealer 
concerning the purchase of 
corned beef and was shown a 
hunk of extra choice beef. 

“Hokay,” she said, “so you 
will be cutting some for me.” 

The servitor sliced half a 
pound and looked up expec- 
tantly. . 

Mrs Knitzelbaum motioned 
him on. “Cut, cut, cut.” 

The proprietor cut another 
half lb and paused. “This is 
being—I am hating to say it, 
Mrs Knitzelbaum—$1.35 a lb!” 

“Hokay,” said the unper- 
turbed customer. “So you should 
cut some more.” 

Finally, with 3 lbs of sliced 
corned beef the merchant asked, 
“Shall I be wrapping it up for 
you, Mrs Knitzelbaum?” 

“Nu-u-u,” replied the lady 
meditatively, “I will be taking, 
if you will plize be so kindly, 
the two middle slices!” 


After watching the squabbles that 
often develop in the splitting up of 
estates, we can sympathize with the 
old fellow whose will contained just 
the following: “Being of sound 
mind, I spent every darned cent 


I had!” — KVP Philosopher, hm, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. d 


“ ” 


The Army has developed a 
pill that will combat hunger by 
destroying the appetite. This, 
we suppose, is an improvement 
over the old days when Army 
chow could do the same thing. 
—Taunton Gazette. 


When Mary Roberts Rinehart 
served as a correspondent for the 
Saturday Evening Post at the Bel- 
gian front, in World War I, she 
had been given $2000 for expense 
money. Entertained by the various 
gov’ts, she dipped into her expense 
acc’t only to buy a fur coat. 

Back in Phila, she walked into 
the office of editor Lorimer; 
shocked him by ret’g $1200. “I didn’t 
keep an expense acc’t,” she said 
blithely, “but I do have the coat.” 

“My God,” Lorimer complained, 
“you'll throw off the whole book- 
keeping dep’t!” 

“But the coat was useful,” pro- 
tested Mary. “It covered many a 
gen’l’s knees.” 

“With you in it?” the boss asked 


quizzically. —- JOHN TEBBEL, Geo 
Horace Lorimer and The Saturday 
Evening Post (Doubleday). e 


The more you listen to poli- 
ticians’ speeches, the more you 
realize ours is the Land of 
Promise.—PETER DONALD, P M. 


“ 


Elderly lady, in phone booth, to 
operator: “You’ve been very nice, 
young lady, in answering my ques- 
tions. I’m going to put an extra 
nickel in the box for you.”—Petro- 
leum Engineer. f 

A born columnist: A man 
who couldn’t quote the Bible 
without lapsing into the {1st 
persoOn.—MARGUERITE RATTY, No- 
vena Notes. 


“ ” 


4-yr-old Peggy was out for a ride 
with her grandfather. To avoid an 
accident, he had to slam on the 
brakes, thus throwing Peggy on the 
floor and bumping her head. When 
she ret’d home her mother asked: 

“Peggy, how did you get that 
bump on your forehead?” 

“Oh,” said Peggy, “grandfather 
just went slow too fast.”—GRACE 
PFLEEGER, Times-Picayune New Or- 
Ieans States Magazine. £ 
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The North Commandos of the 
bantam league lined up with 9 
Catholics and 2 Protestants as the 
starting 11. 

The Commandos were quarter- 
backed by Jimmy Horrigan, a 
sophomore at St Vincent’s. Jimmy 
called for a prayer before the start 
of the game—as is the custom with 
Catholics. The prayer is that none 
of the boys will be injured. 

“We'll say a ‘Hail Mary,’” said 
Jimmy, kneeling. And then remem- 
bering the 2 Protestants, he turned 
to them and added, “And you guys 
can say ‘Amen!’”—L L_ BERNARD, 
Catholic Digest. h 


“ ” 


From the Kansas back coun- 
try: “The new silly dresses af- 
fect fellows like green persim- 
mons. They really put a stop to 
the whistling.” — Washington 
Star. 


“ ” 


“We cannot pay you the $25 on this 
money order,” said the clerk, “un- 
til you are identified.” “That’s 
tough,” said the man. “There’s only 
1 man in this town who can identi- 
fy me, and I owe him $20.”—Re- 
formatory Pillar. i 


“ ” 


We suggest that the next 
natl monument be one to the 
unknown politician.—Banking. . 


“ ” 


“I understand your wife is quite 
ill.” 

“Yes, she had a slight cold; tried 
to cure herself by reading a daily 
health hint and is suffering from 
a typographical error.”—Watchman- 
Examiner. j 


“ ” 


Blessed are the deaf for they 
miss so much small _ talk.— 
Reformatory Pillar. 


Hearing that Lana Turner had 
bought a farm, drama coach Nor- 
man Rice inq’d, “What’s she going 
to do, raise her own rice?”—IRVING 
HoFFMAN, Hollywood Reporter. K 
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An inebriate staggered out of a 
night club into a car of the Fla 
highway patrol. Finally discovering 
whose car he was in, he began to 
offer excuses to the patrolmen. 
When asked about his occupation, 
the stranger tipsily offered: “I work 
for the Gainesville Sun.” 

“What’s your position on the pa- 
per?” he was queried. 

“Oh,” he responded airily, “I’m a 
subscriber.”—Gainesville (Fla) Sun. 

1 
Only a woman in love can do 
this: Look up at us wondering- 
ly and admiringly and down on 
us kindly—C H ‘Tscuopp, Die 

Frau (Baden-Baden, French 

zone, Germany) 11-46. (QUOTE 

translation) . 


“ ” 


A few yrs ago 2 mbrs of the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra were 
discussing the attributes of various 
sopranos of the organization. They 
paid tribute to the superb high 
register of one artist, to the low 
register of another. 

“And what about Madam M—?” 
said one of the musicians, referring 
to a lady who was drawing large 
and enthusiastic audiences more by 
the sensational quality of her act- 
ing than by the merits of her sing- 
ing. 

“Ah!” exclaimed the other, “what 
a cash register.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. m 

“The War Assets Administra- 
tion is offering for sale a num- 
ber of obstacle courses.” At the 

moment we can’t think of a 

single thing the world needs 

less.—Grit. 


“ ” 


A farmer boy was sitting on the 
bank of a creek fishing when a 
city visitor came up to him and re- 
marked, “Your time must not be 
very valuable to you, young fellow. 
I've been watching you for 3 hrs 
and you haven’t had a single bite.” 

“Well, stranger,” the boy re- 
joined, “my time may not be worth 
much to me but it’s too valuable 
for me to waste 3 hrs watching 
another guy fishing when he ain’t 
catching.” -— CLARENCE G JONES, 
Tracks, hm, C & O Ry. n 





Correction printed 
(N J) 
had H K listed as absent last wk. 
He was present and we're sorry.” 


in Vineland 
Rotary Club Bulletin: “We 


“ ” 


Quebec (Canada) Chronicle-Tele- 
graph: “St Louis took advantage 
of its 11 hits and 9 walks to snore 
in every inning.” 


When loyalty check question- 
naires had to be filled out by gov’t 
employes all over the country, a 
rugged individualist in San Fran- 
cisco—so the story goes—put down 
some information that gave the 
examiners something to think about. 
In the space devoted to her foreign 
activities, this young lady wrote: 
“Before the war I spent 1 yrin Ger- 
many. Does this make me a Nazi? I 
also spent 1 yr ih Russia. Does this 
make me a Communist? I also own 
a piece of property in the Virgin 
Islands. Period.”—JOHN DoxeE, Read- 
er’s Scope. ti) 


“ ” 


Guy Lombardo offering a def- 
inition of a Broadway Wolf: A 
guy who speaks about the 
weather and then about the 
whether. — WALTER WINCHELL, 
syndicated col. 


“ ” 


It was at the club convention. 
Possessed of a perverse sense of hu- 
mor, I’m likely, when in the midst 
of such solemnity, to find a giggle 
hard to repress. On one such oc- 
casion I explained my amusement 
to a delegate near me, and sighed: 

“Oh, well, I have just as much 
fun as if I had good sense!” 

She smiled at me with gentle tol- 
erance and said sweetly: 

“I’m sure you do, my dear.” — 
Rocky Mountain Empire Magazine. 





The New China—R VYATKIN— 
Literaturnaya Gazeta (Moscow) 2- 
14-'48. 

In this condensation of an article 
in a Russian literary jnl, it is in- 
teresting to note how the Soviet 
has appropriated such terms as 
“democracy,” “freedom” and “inde- 
pendence” and applied them to the 
people of “liberated” northeastern 
China. Translation is by the Far 
Eastern Institute, Univ of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. The article appears in 
their publication, Soviet Press 
Translations, 5-15-’48. 

Magazines that come to us from 
northeastern China, the territory 
liberated by the People’s armies, 
are not like the Kuomintang pub- 
screaming 
to the brim 


lications—abounding in 
headlines and filled 
with slander and gutter talk; hier- 
oglyphic versions of foreign press 
productions from the other side of 
the ocean. 


The hearty voice of a _ people 
fighting for its freedom is heard 
thruout these democratic mag’s. 
Truthfully and without circumlo- 
cution they tell of the fierce and 
grim struggle, of the front and rear 
of Chinese democracy. 


The “four families” of China, the 
Soongs, the Chiangs, the Kungs, 
and the Chens, who have sold their 
country to American imperialism, 
are (with the aid of planes and 
mortars mfgd in the U S A) forcib- 
ly attempting to break the will of 
the Chinese people and to saddle 
it with the hated regime of Chiang 
Kai-shek. But millions of Chinese, 
with weapons in their hands, are 
defending their right to life, free- 
dom and independence... 

Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, loaded 
down with American-supplied war 
materiel, are suffering defeat after 
defeat and losing their arms, while 
the People’s armies are learning 
how to win by fighting with cap- 


tured weapons. There is a popular 
saying among the people: “We will 
destroy the enemy with the enemy’s 
own weapons.” The press constantly 
exposes the treacherous role of the 
Kuomintang and the reactionary 
nature of Chiang Kai-shek’s clique 
which has sold out to American 
imperialism. 

Question and Answer—JOHN Ma- 
SON Brown—Sat Rev of Literature, 
5-15-"48. 

By tradition, the bees-and-flowers 
conference is held to be parent- 
hood’s most blushful ordeal. I wish 
it were. Granted that at such mo- 
ments children can reduce the 
most liberated fathers and mothers 
to prudish Victorians, still there 
are other questions, asked far more 
often, which I find more embarras- 
sing because I cannot pretend to 
know their answers. Among adults 
sex may, unfortunately, be Topic A, 
but: fortunately among pre-adoles- 
cents it is Topic Z. 

I cannot speak for other families, 
but in my own, breakfast is the 
time I am put on the spot. “Hi 
Dad,” they will gurgle thru their 
orange juice, “let’s have a quiz. 
What’s the color of obsidian?” or 
“Name the things made from cal- 
cite.” This passion for geology is 
new with them. For my sake I hope 
it will not prove lasting. 

There was a time when I fared 
better. Much better. That was when 
I asked the questions. My sons were 
younger then. So was I. Every ques- 
tion I put to them was as chap- 
eroned to protect my ignorance as 
it was to advance their knowledge. 
They really believed I knew all the 
answers. . . 

Downing as I find the factual 
questions in these quizzes, which 
I enjoy, they are as nothing com- 
pared to the questions put to me 
by my sons, not as a game, but in 
earnest. These questions touch up- 


Ideas Move Men! 


Men get ideas! 

And ideas GET men! 

Give their days dynamic drive! 

Fill their nights with dauntless 
dreams! 


Neither persecution nor pros- 
ecution nor force nor fire can 
stop them. 


Maginot Lines are not strong 
enough; Chinese walls are not 
high enough; Iron Curtains are 
not thick enough to shut them 
in, or shut them out. 


Winged messages—they cross 
lines and walls and curtains, 
national boundaries, high moun- 
tains, deep valleys, great oceans, 
all barriers of geography, politics, 
economics, religion, race, igno- 
rance, arrogance, superstition, 
prejudice, propaganda, and illu- 
sion. 


Nations rise and fall, time and 
tide take their toll, change and 
chance play their part, but the 
immortal thoughts of mortal 
men give the men themselves 
deathless names in _history’s 
imperishable record of humani- 
ty’s upward march.—Harotp C 
KEssSINGER, Rotarian, 5-’48. 


on fundamentals. With arrow ac- 
curacy they go to the heart of 
things. The simpler they seem, the 
more impossible I find them to 
answer. 

The search is there—always there. 
So is the faith, the flattering, the 
touching, the timeless faith of the 
young that their elders will know 
the answers in a world which proves 
they do not. 

I find I have come to depend 
more on the boys’ teachers at 
school. Of course I could stay home 
and read the Book of Knowledge. 
I could spend my spare time at the 
Museum of Natural History. I could 
join the Audubon Society. I could 
forswear Broadway for the Hayden 
Planetarium. I could spend my 
nights in the Museum of Science 
and Industry. I could, and perhaps 
should, enroll in my sons’ school. 
Somehow I do not think I will. A 
boy’s best friend may be his mother. 
But moments do come when a fa- 
ther’s best friend is his son’s teacher. 
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